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CATS: 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE TOOTEN TOON. 


WirTH women it may be different—for are there 
not witches in the world ?—but I never yet knew a 
wicked man who was fond of cats. Children may 
be disliked upon the ground of their being spoilt 
and noisy, but no such arguments can be urged 
against my favourites : the more you pet them, the 
tamer, the more content, the more charming do 
they grow. As for a noise, they don’t know how 
to make it. I know there is a misunderstanding 
upon this point in connection with the nocturnal 
disturbance called caterwauling, the explanation of 
which is as follows. (It requires a musical voice to 
state the circumstances, but I hope to make my- 
self intelligible). Suppose you very much desired 
to visit a friend; a female friend ; a lovely crea- 
ture to whom you were paying your addresses: 
only an immense wall—which you could not blow 
down like the Clerkenwell wall, because you had 
not the Fenian carelessness of results—intervened 
between you and the beloved object. Well, that 
is exactly the case with these poor maligned 
pussies. ‘Come over the waur’ [feline for wall, 
just as it is Scotch for worse], ‘the waur, the 
waur, cries the imprisoned puss; ‘why don’t 
you come over the waur?’ ‘Spikes, spikes, 
spikes,’ cries Tom, explaining the nature of the 
obstruction, whereas we call it ‘swearing’ 

Now, a cat is incapable of an oath. But the 
fact is, there are so many false accusations brought 
against cats, that I scarcely know, although pre- 
pared at all points, where to begin my defence of 
them. Their foes are legion, beginning with the 
British boy, and not ending with his grandmother. 
Their friends are so cowed and disheartened by the 
number of assailants, that they are often silent 
when it behoves them to put in their good word. 
When I saw advertised the other day, the Book of 
Cats, by C. H. Ross, my heart leaped within me, 
and I cried: ‘O sacred mews!’ I thought that Mr 
Ross, whose sketches have so much real humour 
in them that genteel folks are united in calling 


them vulgar, would do this noble subject justice— 
would give us a monograph on cats that would put 
them right with the public at large. The illus- 
trations of the volume are of course excellent, but 
I am far from satisfied with the literary matter. 
Half the book is devoted to the shocking scandals 
that have been circulated about cats, and to repeat 
them, even for the purpose of refutation, is not the 
part of a friend. One chapter is headed, ‘Of some 
wicked stories that have been told about cats, and 
indeed they are most injurious and scurrilous. I 
shall not of course defile my pages, as Mr Ross has 
done his, by quoting any one of them. But what is 
worse, he has introduced stories of his own, which 
do not appear to me to be altogether in favour of 
his clients. Perhaps, being so fond of a joke, he 
can’t resist making one even at the expense of 
those whose virtues it is his object to set before an 
unappreciating world ; but that’s very wrong. 

‘Do you know why cats always wash themselves 
after a meal?’ says he. ‘A cat caught a sparrow, 
and was about to devour it, when the sparrow said: 
“No gentleman eats till he has first washed his 
face.” The cat, struck with this remark, set the 
sparrow down, and began to wash his face with his 
paw ; but the sparrow flew away. 

‘This vexed pussy extremely, and he said: “As 
long as I live I will eat first and wash my face 
afterwards.” Which all cats do even to this day,’ 

Now I do not believe a word of this story: cats 
are naturally clean, and wash their faces at all 
times. I also object to the word ‘devour’ We 
don’t say of any gentleman that he devours par- 
tridges or even larks. The whole narration of Mr R. 
exhibits an irreverent spirit. Again, there is an 
endeavour in this ill-judged book to shew that a 
cat is superior to a dog. ‘The lashed hound crawls 
back, and licks the boot that kicked him. Pussy 
will not do that [I should rather think not]. If 
you want to be friendly [and who does not ?] with 
a cat on Tuesday, you must not kick him on 
Monday. " This really human way of behaving 
makes pussy unpopular.’ Yes; but only with 
Tyrants. I daresay there are some bigoted per- 
sons, who object to cats because they are not 
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| among the animals mentioned in the Scriptures. | jokes on the animals our author affects to honour, 
But it is surely not worth while to allude to such | are his quotations from the poets in their praise. 
people or their prejudices. I daresay Mr Ross | Everybody knows that Canning did his best to 
means no harm ; but it is not judicious to assist in | sing their virtues, as likewise Gray and Cowper. 
circulating ridiculous stories about these charming | It 1s no such wonder, surely, that men of genius, 
| creatures; such, for instance, as is told of the | with a sympathy for all good, should have eulogised ' 
matical child, who had to decline (which no | one of the most attractive forms of it, namely, Cats, | 
| y should wish to do, by the by) Cat, and when | Mr Ross, indeed, contributes an original ballad on 
) he came to the vocative, said ‘O Cat!’ in spite | this subject, illustrative of a curious legend, but it 
of being reminded that if he addressed the animal | is doubtful whether even this—though narrating a 
he should say ‘ Pussy.’ hideous catastrophe—may not be turned into i 
} And again, here is an unseemly jest. ridicule by the vapid and unfeeling. It concerns ‘ 
‘During the progress of the late American war, | a certain Tom Cat, the companion and friend of 3 
I was sitting one day in the office of Able and Co.’s | one Widow Tomkins, but whom she left locked up ‘ 
wharf-boat at Cairo, Illinois. At that time, a tax | in her room, without either milk or mice. ‘ 
was collected on all goods —— south by private ’ 
i parties, and it was necessary that duplicate invoices Poor Thomas, soon as daylight came, walked up and : 
of shipments should be furnished to the collector down the floor, pone ; 1 
before the permits could be issued. The gener -_ a dogs’-meat woman cry ‘ Cats’-meat 
of this fact in many skippers frequently caused " 4 , , 
them much annoyance, al invoie were ofttimes bey nana he got fairly wild, though formerly se t 
made out with great haste, in order to insure shi passed F 
ment by boats on the eve of departure. A he song | 
with a lot of stores had a hasty his assail, > 
stock, and gave it to one of the youngest clerks on} That, although very loath, he was obliged to eat 
the boat to copy out in due form, The boy worked his tail. ~aaiiraa 
away down the list ; but suddenly he stopped, and| This whetted quite his appetite, and though his t 
| electrified the whole office by exclaiming, in a voice stump was sore, ’ t 
of undisguised the day he was tempted (sad) to eat a little : 
H is that fellow going to do with four boxes of Tom- oer . 
cats?” An other clerks| T° life the longer then, he made his body 
was the reply ; but the boy pointed triumphantl ° . 
to the list, exclaiming : “That's what it is, T-O-M, 
Tom, C-A-T-S, Cats—Tom-cats, if I know how to| He walked about on two fore-legs—alas! without é 
read. beholders, 

‘The entrance of the sutler at that moment| Till more and more by hi he dined on . 

: unger pressed 
explained the mystery. both his shoulders. 

“ Why, you stupid fellow,” said he, “that means| Next day he found (the cannibal!) to eating more " 
four boxes Tomato Catsup. Don’t you understand a check, « 
abbreviations ?”’ = tried and did reach all he could reach 
i There is nothing very objectionable in the above Of Dis DECK ; Sas Soe 5 
| commercial ut to - Mr he could not bite his ear, all mournfully he 
Ross, upon his honour, whether he thinks the fol- ome , ‘ 

q lowing Seedion calculated to breed a respect for yong pay he turned his eyes, cocked up his 1 
{ cats or otherwise. It is the story of a cat in a@| ‘The widow did at last return, and oh, how she did ‘ 
a cellar, whose age—his very name was Senior—one stare ! 

would have hoped, would have protected him from| he guessed the tale as soon as she saw Tom’s * 
' such ridiculous experiments. head lying there. 0 
‘Senior had the rare talent of being able tocarry| With grief sincerely heartfelt she owned his fate a . 
a bottle of champagne from one end of the cellar to feel ‘en, uw 
the other—perhaps a distance of a hundred and| And buried it beneath an apple-tree just down her n 
fifty feet. [Thus ar the matter is to the cat’s credit, garden. : b 
I sang bones beings cannot carry strange effects from little causes 

a bottle of cham e; but just listen.] The per- , ee 
formance [as if he were an acrobat ! tree was changed, and strangely 
in this wise. You gently and lovingly approached ‘ 
the you did not mean to perpetrate anything eA (Mie tenth, Sor they ave 
| wicked ; having gained his confidence by fondly | ‘This cat's head was the sole first cause of all the t 
' stroking his back, you suddenly seized his cats’-head apples ! | 
) and by that member raised the animal bodily from h 
the ground—his fore-feet sprawling in the air,| It is my belief that the details of this shocking - 
ready to catch hold of any object within reach. | catastrophe will awaken heartless mirth rather than ve 
You gave him the bottle of wine, which pussy | the pity which it was our author's object to inspire. hh 
| clutched with a kind of despairing erip. Then, by | There are many persons who would be ashamed (so | 
: means of the aforesaid tail, you carried him, bottle | much false shame there is in the world) to shed a = 
and all, from one part of the cellar to the other. | tear about a cat. To such let me narrate a classical t 
Pussy, however, soon became so disgusted with | story. Licinius Crassus so loved a lamprey that be 
this manceuvre, that, whenever he saw a friend | when it died he put on mourning and wept for it. at 
| with a bottle of champagne looming, he used to | But when Domitius, his colleague, reproached him bes 
beat a precipitate retreat.’ All comment upon this | with this weakness, he answered with animation: = 
infamous anecdote is, I think, superfluous. ‘And are not you the man who has buried three | [ 
tp, Scarcely more judicious than the mention of these | wives without shedding a tear for one of them "d f h 
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There are stories in Mr Ross’s book that one would 
think would melt a millstone. ‘Once, when re- 


pairing the o in Westminster Abbey, a dried 
cat was found recumbent in one of the large 
wooden pipes, that had been out of tune for some 


time.’ This seems to me to be a malignant, or at 
least depreciating mode of describing the occur- 
rence. y out of tune? and again our author 
prefaces this narration by the statement that cats 
are fond of creeping into out-of-the-way holes and 
corners, and sometimes pay dearly for so doing. 
The intelligent animal seems to me to have fallen 
a victim to a passion for music. Again, another 
dried cat was lately found on a shelf behind some 
huge volumes in the Foreign Office; yet no 
government inquiry seems to have been instituted, 
no popular feeling been aroused! Yet how feeble 
were the pathos of the ‘Old Oak Chest, compared 
to that which might be evoked by a ballad upon 
this incident. This honest animal evidently 

vrished in pursuit of facts: she wished to ‘get 
ehind some Blue-books—probably cooked by the 
officials—and thus, as it were, breathed her last in 
the public service. 

I love shewn that cats never Swear: they some- 
times, however, make a sort of affirmation when 
the interests of justice demand it. ‘A woman was 
murdered at Lyon, and when the body was found 
weltering in blood, a large white cat was seen 
mounted on the cornice of a cupboard. He sat 
motionless, his eyes fixed on the corpse, and his 
attitude and looks expressing horror and affright. 
Next morning he was still found there ; and when 
the room was filled by police, neither the clattering 
of their arms, nor their loud talk, frightened him 
away. As soon, however, as the suspected persons 
were brought in, his eyes glared with [just] fury, 
and his hair bristled. He darted into the lee 
of the room, where he stopped for a moment to 
gaze on them [for the purpose of identification], 
and then fled precipitately. Then the faces of the 
assassins shewed for the first time signs of guilt. 
They confessed, and were executed.’ 

In France, indeed, cats are much more highly 
esteemed than in this country—not only, of course, 
as credible witnesses. Yet this appreciation, curi- 
ously enough, is the cause of delinquency. Cat- 
stealing is in Paris a trade, just as dog-stealing is 
in London. ‘A certain dishonest owner of a 
marked French cat, made quite a nice little income 
by selling his feline property to the ladies in his 


neighbourhood. You see pussy (thinking no evil | head. 


of anybody] had no notion of what an unprincipled 
ruffian he was, nor what was the nature of the 
contract between him and her other owners. She 
loved him very much, fretted in her new homes, 
waited impatiently for an opportunity, and at last, 
finding the door open, always returned rejoicing to 
her robber-master. He, worthless creature, also 
rejoiced at sight of her, and hugged her to his 
manly breast. Then he gave her some nice warm 
milk and a large slice of meat. Next day, he sold 
her again, if he got a chance.’ At last an old lady, 
who feed been one of the many purchasers of this 
treasure, changed her residence unbeknown to this 
astute man, and when he called upon her, as a 
stranger, and offered to sell her his cat, ‘some 
unpleasantness occurred, and I believe the cat- 
merchant got into trouble.’ 

I have now done with Mr Ross’s Book of Cats. 
[ daresay he meant well; but, like most humorists, 
he has not a reverent mind. He throws stones— 


or at least snow-balls and roasted apples—at the 
very idol he affects to worship. There is nothing 
told in the volume concerning these admirable 
creatures half so remarkable as has come under my 
own personal experience. A great deal is made of 
a cat ringing a door-bell, when it requires admit- 
tance into a certain house. Why, there is a cat in 
Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, who does that 
every day, and (very much to the footman’s disgust) 
a good many times a day; and that is one of the 
least of his accomplishments, It is rather an 
exceptional sort of cat—with a feline intelligence 
below the average—that does not ring bells. Mr 
Ross has very superficially studied this great 
subject. 
ow, cats and I have always understood one 
another. I was a bad boy, but never so wicked as 
to torment pussy. One of the saddest recollections 
of my school-days is of how a band of juvenile 
ruffians once murdered a cat under my very eyes. 
They were punished for smoking and for going out 
of bounds (both comparatively natural pleasures), 
but for this fiendish act they got no rebuke. It 
did not indeed need this impunity to convince me 
of the unreasonableness of school discipline, but it 
was a glaring example of it. It is impossible that 
these embryo Greenacres, Burkes (of Hare and Co.), 
Neros, Caligulas, can have grown up good citizens. 
The boy who can lift his hand to a cat, > 
the way of kindness—— But I forbear. 0) 
that ever knew the Tooten Toon but loved her! 
Yes, Tooten Toon. Why not, when men are 
called The O’Connor Don, The O'Donoghue, and 
Cluny? She was the most intelligent creature that 
ever walked on four legs, which she did from 
choice, although an erect mode of progression was 
ually becoming to her. Her activity was super- 
feline, and she was almost always in motion. In 
an instant, and ay with no icular 
object—at least that we dull mortals could under- 
stand—she would rush up the drawing-room 
curtains, and run — the gold cornice; or she 
would hang by her fore-claws from the scarlet 
damask, until my heart came into my mouth lest 
she should fall. My wife was always talking about 
the injury done to the silk, but in a question of 
the Tooten Toon’s very existence, how could I 
think of the mere pecuniary damage? As for me, 
whenever I entered the room, she would run up 
me like a lamplighter, and take her stand upon my 
shoulder, with her lovely tail roving about my 
A curious accident occurred in consequence 
of this engaging habit. A temporary blindness 
seized me for some time, and gave me a good deal 
of pain. It was supposed to be cataract, but it was 
a cat’s hair ; one of those beautiful long ones at the 
tip of the tail (said to be used by painters in 
preference to camel’s hair) got into my eyes, and 
neither I nor the medical man could get it out 


n. 

Vite pretty way she had with her was to 
sit upon my shoulder throughout dinner, where 
she demurely listened to the conversation without 
joining in it, except when fish was put upon the 
table. Then she could not resist expressing her 
satisfaction. But she was not impatient nor 


importunate. She would let me carry the fork to 
my mouth, again and again, without interference, 
and even, at last, she would only put her velvet 
foot upon my hand, as much as to say: ‘I am 
here, m good sir and once in three times is but 
fair.’ W en washed her hands 


dessert came, she 


| 

| | 

| 
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and wiped her mouth like the rest of the “oF 
and rose and left with the other ladies. am 
sorry to say, however, like others of the female 
sex who are generally admired by the gentlemen, 
and make a sensation down-stairs, her society was 
not so welcome in the drawing-room as it should 
have been. My wife and daughters were a little 
jealous of the Tooten Toon, and I don’t think she 
ad a pleasant time of it until I came upstairs. 
Then we had charming games. I arranged the 
Times newspaper so as to form a Gothic arch, 
and she would run through it at full speed, carry- 
ing it away on her back by means of her beautiful 
upright tail—something like tilting at the quintain. 
en we had Hide-and-Seek: only she always 
preferred to seek. After shutting her pretty eyes, 
or, rather, putting her head in mamma’s gown 
(although I fear my wife was more like a step- 
mother to the poor T. T.), she would come and look 
for me in a sort of stealthy Indian fashion ; and 
what was more remarkable, in order, as it seemed, 
to prolong the fun, she would sometimes affect not 
to see me—behind the curtain, where my feet were 
plainly visible, or crouched on the other side of the 
ottoman, which was too short for perfect conceal- 
ment. When she came upon me at last, she would 
cry : ‘High spy eye’ (or something like it), and 
run back at full speed to the hearth-rug—which 
was Home. Talk of children !—and my wife was 
always comparing them to the T. T.’s disparage- 
ment—no child could have exhibited her pleasure 
half so gracefully. And then, to see her sit upon 
the tea-table, watching the cream, which one of her 
elder sisters mounted guard upon with a hot tea- 
spoon! Alas! those Evenings at Home are gone 
for ever. 
I have said that the rest of the family were 
jealous of the Tooten Toon. She was a lovely 
. tabby, and exquisitely marked, but they would 
have it she was dirty. Once, I need not say during 
my absence, they essayed to wash her in luke- 
warm water. Escaping from the tub, and calling 
upon me in impassioned tones, she fled upstairs 
into my dressing-room, and the register being open, 
escaped her heartless pursuers by running up the 
chimney, whence, I am told, she detailed the outrage 
which had been attempted on her, and bewailed 
her wrongs in a voice broken by emotion, and 
rendered the more pathetic by the cavernous char- 
acter of her place of concealment. Then a great 
fear fell upon her conscience-stricken persecutors, 
who, I am afraid, comprehended the whole house- 
hold. How were they now to prevent master’s 
knowing what had happened? His favourite had 
been clean as the driven snow, in his eyes, before 
this mischance, and of course, unless they could 
get at her and scrub her, she would be in the 
eepest mourning. They bitterly regretted their 
cruelty, you may be sure; but it was the regret 
that is apprehensive of punishment, and not the 
true grit of repentance.” Their chief idea was to 
conceal the consequences of their crime. I don’t 
know what other frightful suggestions were made, 
but the page-boy (since dismissed with a flea in his 
ear) proposed lighting a fire. However, to evidence 
how oe weg the pangs of conscience had de- 
stroyed their powers of reasoning, they left the 
window open and closed the door, as though the 
Tooten Toon, in the chimney, could be treated like 
smoke. Perhaps they secretly flattered themselves 
that that conscientious and well-principled animal 
would commit suicide. I throw a veil over what 


oceurred when I came home and found my Tabby 
a Black Cat! 

But I'll tell you another thing they did to her. 
Her stepmother (for, while speaking of her conduct 
in the matter, I really cannot call her by any 
nearer appellation) entertained the ridiculous idea 
that the T. T’s sitting on my shoulder at dinner, 
and therefore (I allow) constraining me to adopt 
a somewhat unnatural attitude, was bad for my 


digestion. Moreover, since the T. T. (when others — 


took fish and I declined it) would sometimes leave 


me, and jump upon the bare shoulders of young , 


ladies who happened to be our guests, giving them 
a few scratches now and then, without intending 
it, it was determined to put an end to this affec- 
tionate and touching trait of hers, ‘to break her, 
was my wife’s expression, ‘of that abominable 
habit, 

A toy cat of large dimensions—twice her size— 
and of the most truculent aspect, was procured. 
We called it the ghost cat, on account of its sepul- 
chral appearance and stony eyes ; and this feline 
nightmare was tied upon m right shoulder. Never 
shall I forget the Tooten Toon’s astonishment and 
horror, upon taking her usual place and seeing 
what was sitting upon the other side of my head. 
I am quite sure she a it was a supernatural 
appearance, for she sud a seemed to shrink 
within herself, and muttered what I have very 
little doubt was a Latin exorcism. (There is dog- 
Latin, and therefore why not cat-Latin.) But she 
stood her ground, and eat a little red mullet with 
apparent relish. I am ashamed to say I lent 
myself to the infamous performance that ensued. 
The ghost cat’s tail being pinched, it turned its 
head towards the Tooten Toon, and uttered a 
savage bark, and in a moment, our poor dear was 
at the dining-room door pitifully demanding egress, 
and regretting there was not a clergyman at table 
to put a me to such fiendish visitations. When- 
ever again the pretty confiding creature took her 
usual place, the G. C. was placed on the other; 
and after half-a-dozen trials, the Tooten Toon gave 
up the contest, and the object of her enemies was 
achieved, If they had } 0 there, I might have 
forgiven them; but I have reason to believe 
that when I was not at home, the Tooten Toon saw 
a great deal of the ghost cat, and when rehearsing 
a game at hide-and-seek (which she would do in 
my absence), more than once came upon that 
Terrible Object, placed designedly, in one or other 
of my favourite hiding-places. 

Like all beautiful and accomplished females, the 
Tooten Toon did not escape scandal. She was 
openly accused of bigamy. A tortoise-shell Tom 
and a black-and-white one were each imagined 
to be her husband, simply because the three 
happened to be found upon some occasions in the 
dust-hole together. Now, the facts of the case, as 
I believe, were these: The Tortoise-shell Tom was 
her husband ; I think he was something in the cat 
world analogous to the editor of a daily paper, for 
he seemed to sit up very late at night ; and the 
black cat with a white neck (or choker), was 
obviously the cat-clergyman who had united them 
and doubtless continued to feel a sort of paternal 
interest in the bride. The Tooten Toon was blessed 
with perhaps twenty children in all, which I gave 
away, as the most precious gifts I had to give, to 
my dearest friends. The curious thing was, she 
seemed only to have one kitten at a time; and now 


and then a dreadful suspicion haunts me oe 


| 
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there were more, which came to their end by foul- 
play. It may seem uncharitable to entertain such 
thoughts; but the truth is, that the T. T. was not a 
favourite in the house at all, and needed all the 
attention I could lavish on her. I once overheard 
an atrocious design to her by night into 
some part of the town with which she was un- 
acquainted, and there drop her. But I am thank- 
ful to say she was not to be easily got rid off, while 
alive ; and I wish I had not to add that this was 
also the case after her decease. The thing has 
happened so long ago now, that I can bear to write 
about it, and dwell upon the details for their 
curiosity, without being overwhelmed by their 
sad nature ; so I subjoin them. 

Well, after many years in promoting the 
happiness of her fellow-creatures (she had nothing 
to reproach herself, poor dear! with, even in the 
matter of mice), my Tooten Toon expired of a 
sort of atrophy. She refused snipe, and shook her 
head over a woodcock’s trail, which I carried to her 
served on toast, as she always preferred it. I 
extract some lines from her epitaph : 


o one life she lived with us, an easy death she 


No doctor and no parson [no, nor even the Tortoise- 
shell] attended her bedside : 
And no expectant heir was by to watch with greedy 


min 
Her every hair fell off before—and some fell off 
Behind. 


And so on. However, as the sailors say, the 
number of her mess (although she never did make 
a mess, but eat her food cleaner than most people) 
was wiped out ; she perished. From the nature of 


her indisposition, to embalm and stuff her was out | 


of the question. What, then, was to be done with 
the sad Remains? Reader, if you live in London 
as I do, and lose a domestic animal, I hope you 


his sad mission, reminded me, with a shudder, 
of the dark days of the body-snatchers. He was 
only stopped by two policemen. Those active 
members of the force were the last persons who set 
eyes upon the Tooten Toon. I shall never see her 
like again. But there are doubtless other cats 
almost as affectionate and accomplished; and I 
hope that the next person who undertakes to 
write a book of cats will approach the subject 
in a more reverent spirit, and supplied with better 
information. 


THE MYSTERY OF PEGWELL PLACE. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


WueEn I called on Madame Bonhard, I was shewn 
by the bonne into a prim little drawing-room, 
with whose dimensions I was familiar, for they 
were those of our own much less orderly but 
more comfortable sitting-room. The furniture was 
formally arranged, and there were but few traces 
of occupation about the room. Some _ books, 
sombrely bound, and by no means of an orna- 
mental or attractive character, lay on the green- 
clothed round table which occupied the exact 
centre of the floor; and in the exact centre of the 
table a china dish was placed, containing a few 
visiting-cards, and the prospectuses of an Italian 
warehouse and a monster shop. I sat in contem- 
plation of these articles for some minutes, when the 
door opened, and Madame Bonhard, leaning, as I 
had seen her in the garden, upon her servant’s 
arm, appeared. Apparently she leaned heavily, 
and the bonne was tired, for she was very pale, 
_and breathed quickly. She looked quite ill indeed. 
‘and when Madame Bonhard had saluted me, and 
_ taken her seat in one of the unmistakably British 
' arm-chairs, aspersed by Eliza M‘Ardle as ‘French 


will find less difficulty in getting rid of the body | gimcrackery, she lingered, until her mistress said, 
than was the case with us. The dustman said that in rather a sharp tone: ‘That will do, Marie, you 
it was as much as his place was worth to take it. | may go ;’ and then I made up my mind that the 
The policeman was quite angry at being asked to first thin about Madame Bonhard which I did not 
do so, and told us to put it out into the road at our like was her voice. It was measured and low, and 
peril. To drop it in the canal was a fifty pounds had a falsetto tone. It was a cold voice—a voice. 
malty, and to burn it was to create a pestilence. I could fancy saying cruel things, never things 
h, fire, and water refused, as it were, to destroy | which were kindly, spontaneous, or affectionate. 
this poor little body, which also began to be un-, Her manners were good, I knew that, though we 
pleasant, and demanded a whole coal-cellar to don’t pretend to be more than genteel in Pegwell 
itself. I thought of throwing up my lease, and | Place. I had seen something of really good-manners 
going into lodgings It is all ag 6 well to laugh, in my time, and I can recognise them when I do 
but wait till you lose a domestic favourite in this | see them. A first interview between entire strangers, 
metropolis, and wish to get it out of the house. I} without an interest in common, each profoundly 
tell you it’s not to be done. You may bury a ignorant of the conditions and constituents of the 
canary in your back-yard, but you may not bury a life of the other, is a sharp trial of manner. I wish 
cat. If a surgeon’s certificate was required as evi- | I could flatter myself I acquitted myself as well as 
dence that there was no foul-play, I should be the | Madame var tg but I was quite conscious that I 
last to complain, but the embarrassment arises did not, and indeed I estimated her manners chielly 
from human selfishness, and not from any care for | by the ease and readiness with which she contrived 
animal life. I was threatened, by the very parish to cover up the awkwardness of mine. She spoke 
which declined to bury my cat, with an indict- wage lish, and in a fluent though monoton- 
ment for nuisance for keeping her! At last we | ous tone ; and though our conversation was of the 
= the laundress’s boy a sum of money to take | most general kind, she left distinctly on my mind 
er away in a bag one evening, and bury her in | the impression of a woman of education and refine- 
the country, miles away. For some reason with ment. She did not ask me many questions, and 
which I am unacquainted, my poor Tooten Toon, she gave me no information whatever concernin, 
who was not a foot and a half long in life, elongated herself beyond that with which Mr Coxe had 
(I speak the simple truth) to a surprising degree already furnished us, and yet, when my mother 
after death. And to see that little boy, with his asked me in the evening what Madame Bonhard 
little spade, and the big sack trailing behind him and I had been talking about, I became conscious 


’- the ground, starting that November evening on that I had given her minute particulars respecting 
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the constituency of Pegwell Place, and, in fact, had 
gossiped very freely. The consciousness of this 
made me quite red and hot as I stooped over my 
drawing, and I laughed not at all naturally as [ 
answered my mother that Madame Bonhard and I 
had talked like other people of our neighbours. 
Recalling, too, my impression of Madame Bon- 
hard’s personal appearance, a point on which my 
mother particularly desired information, and idly 
sketching a head upon a piece of Bristol board 
before me as I spoke, I found myself making a 
tolerably exact likeness of our French neighbour. 
Looking at this sketch now, I see a tall woman, 
whose large, loose, bending figure, leaning forward 
in her chair, the hands half hidden in the lace 
frills which fall over them, below her close sleeves, 
has a certain strength about it, despite its attitude 
of feebleness. I see the long limbs slightly defined 
under the folds of the dull, lustreless, black silk 
dress which formed her invariable costume. Around 
the stooping shoulders a large fine shawl of some 
soft woollen texture is drawn; and a lace frill 
stands closely round the long throat. I see a 
strongly-marked, thoughtful, somewhat rigid face, 
in which there are no traces of weakness, though 
its exceeding — corroborates all the other 
symptoms of ill health. Not a handsome face, but 
certainly a remarkable one; with level, heavy 
brows, a straight nose, the nostrils habitually a 
little dilated, and eyes of a pale, grayish-blue 
colour, but large and well shaped. The eyes do not 
please me as I ny to draw them ; they did not please 
me as I looked at them, and never once caught 
their glance, though I did not fail to feel, when 
mine was turned from them, that they were closely 
and covertly scrutinising me. So I give them this 
downward look, when the long, thin, many-veined 
lids fall over them; and go on to touch up the 
thin, somewhat stretched and t-looking lips, 
and the large heavy chin. One little peculiarity 
in the face of Madame Bonhard had caught my 
attention. I suppose, like most persons addicted 
to drawing, I am a close observer of feature and 
tricks of expression, and I reproduced it in my 
sketch of her. It was a dark mole, fully as large 
as a sixpence, on the left cheek—a pretty mark rather, 
certainly not a disfigurement—and yet I fancied she 
disliked it, and could not forget it, and imagined 
that it attracted attention, for she frequentl 
touched it, with one long finger of her left hand, 
almost impatiently, while she was speaking. This 
made me remark it more particularly, and now I 
drew the mole very carefully, and shaded it exactly. 
Judging by her age and general ap ce, I 
should think it likely Madame Bonhan’s hair was 
gray, but I could not be certain. She wore one 
of those wonderful French caps, unapproachable 
by the fingers of any insular milliner, yet perfectly 
suited to the gravity and staidness of her age and 
demeanour. A straight piece of very fine lace 
completely shaded the upper part of her forehead, 
long lappets of the same depended on either side 


of her face, and the frill which encircled her throat | 
so mingled with the fabric of the cap that not even | 
a tuft of ‘cat hairs’ was visible, whence to acquire | 


describing it, and yet I know the description does 
not convey any true notion of her, because I can- 
not put into words the effect of the expression of 
countenance which characterised it all. Strength 
of will and purpose was as plainly to be read in 
her colourless face, and in the marked rigid lines 
about the mouth, as muscular strength in the long 
limbs, and bending figure, which took so feeble an 
attitude, but belied it. The expression, so far as 
it can be described, was ruthless, watching, waiting, 
calmly impenetrable; and, however unreasonable 
the impulse, however blamable the feeling, that 
expression in Madame Bonhard’s face made me 
dislike her more and more as I sat talking with 
her, and afterwards as I drew the features on which 
it was habitual, from memory, it confirmed and 
added to the first effect produced by her voice. 

I wonder what the French lady—for a lady she 
was, let her actual condition in life have been what 
it may, previously ; at present she was, we supposed, 
‘living on her little means,’ like seven out of Mr 
Coxe’s ten tenants—thought of me? Or whether 
she condescended to think about me at all? She 
was very civil certainly, and when I rose to go, she 
lifted herself out of her arm-chair, and came with 
me to the door. Marie was standing there, read 
to give me egress, and a very sharp, even angry loo 
Marie’s mistress gave her, for there were traces 
of tears in her eyes and on her cheeks. In telling 
my mother the particulars of my visit to our new 
neighbour, I did not mention the servant at all. I 
did not think about her then, indeed, for my mind 
was full of her re I was fa free Pn to 
my imagination, and letting it op wi in 
all probable improbable pe 
which could have led to such a woman as Madame 
a settling down in such an abode as Pegwell 

ace, 

The curiosity and interest excited by the new 
arrivalssoon died away. Nothingin the least remark- 
able transpired in reference to them. The minds of 
the dwellers in Pegwell Place were much exercised 
at first respecting the religious persuasion of the 
new-comers ; but Madame Bonhard and her bonne 
issued from No. 8 punctually every Sabbath 
morning at half-past ten, and having locked the 
house-door, got into a cab at the gate, and were 
duly driven off to the French Protestant Church. 
I happened to hear the direction given to the cab- 
man on the first Sabbath with perfect distinctness. 
All was right then in this respect, and though we 
naturally objected to the cab, and would have 
preferred that Madame Bonhard should go to her 
_ of worship on foot; still, as she was mani- 
estly unable to walk, Pegwell Place found itself 


_ forced to _ up with that indecorum. Neighbourly 


intimacy between Madame Bonhard and ourselves 
progressed very slowly. We did not suit each 
other, and we did not care to deny or disguise the 
fact. As for the other Pegwellites, they took no 
notice of the French lady, after a first visit had 
made it evident, first, that she was quite respect- 
able, respectable indeed to the point of dulness, 
and irreproachably genteel ; secondly, that she had 
not the smallest intention of yiving tea-parties. Now 


certainty. Her complexion was dark, of the clear | tea-parties were a great institution in Pegwell Place, 
darkness which is the most agreeable shade of the | and little Mrs Fryer, the confectioner in the High 


French complexion, and may have been fine before | 


the blood had so utterly ceased to lend it any 
colouring of life and health. 


Street, was apn exclusively as the purveyor 
of dainties on the occasion of these solemn festivals. 
No order had ever reached her plump, clean, cap- 


I have described Madame Bonhard’s appearance, | able hands from No. 8, though Mr Coxe had 
in these lines, us distinctly as I am capable of | taken special care to include her card among those 
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he had handed to his new tenant, and to accompany 
it with a strong recommendation. 

The Madame was not disposed to be sociable, that 
was very clear; and the servants in Pegwell Place 
were as little likely to profit by No. 8 being let 
as their mistresses, for Hannah informed us that 
‘Bonne’ could speak no English, that Mrs Corner 
received all her orders from the Madame herself, 
and that Bonne did not even seem to care to breathe 
the fresh air in the garden or at the street-door, 
but was never done working at one thing or 
another, and was even ‘secret-like’ in her ways. 
Hannah was much scandalised, too, when Mrs 
Corner reported that Bonne, to the best of her 
belief, invariably sat with her mistress in the draw- 
ing-room, or in the little parlour, when the house- 
work for the day was done. Hannah herself was 
detestably familiar, and knew all our affairs as well 
as we knew them, but her familiarity was of 
another kind, and our gentility much too intense 
to admit of any similar solecism in action. I 
explained to her the difference in French manners, 
the distinctive domestic relations which deprived 


render Madame Bonhard’s condescension undigni- 
fied. But she received my explanation with a 


sniff of contempt, and an observation about keep- | 
ing one’s place, which convinced me she retained 


her opinion of the ‘foreign folk’ quite unaltered. 
My mother and Mr Coxe continued to talk about 
Madame Bonhard long after the subject had 
ceased to have any general interest. My mother 
had seen the French lady a few times, but their 
acquaintance had not p . They had noth- 
ing to talk about after my mother had expressed 
her fears that ‘they’ might be about to pul down 
Pegwell Place, and her hopes that ‘they’ might be 
restrained from doing so, and Madame Bonhard 
had said she did not think the fears justified, and 
she did think the hopes well founded. So my 
mother did not care about visiting Madame Bon- 
hard ; but she did like to talk about her, and to tell 
Mr Coxe that the postman had begun to come 
arly to No. 8 now, and that Mrs Corner had 

told Hannah he did not bring any foreign letters. 


*That’s rather odd, isn’t it, Mr Coxe?’ said | 


my mother, ‘for, of course, being French, r 
woman, her friends would naturally be oblige to 
be French too, and to live abroad. But Hannah 
says Mrs Corner says she gets very thick letters, 
up to as much as fourpence sometimes, and it’s 
very likely she has letters brought to England 
to save postage, and sent by some one in London, 
so they come — 

Mr Coxe thought this very likely, and he and 
my mother commended it as a bright and econom- 
ical idea. They were both, like a great many 
excellent and ee persons whom I 
have known, entirely impervious to any scruple 
where cheating the revenue was concerned ; indeed 
they regarded the so doing as meritorious in the pusi- 
tive degree. Mr Coxe had not much to communi- 
cate ; his new tenant was ‘a little odd,’ he thought. 
She took no interest in the garden, though he had 
recommended a capital boy to look after it, and 
had even proffered the loan of the patent watering- 
engine, and his own services to work it. ‘The 
weeds in the front plot are awful, Mrs Miller,’ said 
Mr Coxe ennui, ‘and I’m sure they might 
make any amount of French cookery out of the 
snails in the box border.’ 

Eliza M‘Ardle was singularly reticent concerning 


Madame Bonhard. I knew she had called upon 
her, because I had seen her going up the walk, in 
that perpetual dove-coloured silk and figured shawl 
of hers, which never suited her, and is really quite 
tiresome to behold, season after season, and a neat 
little parcel in a shiny cover, which I am confident 
consisted of tracts, in her hand. But she certainly 
avoided me for some days, and when we met and 
I alluded to Madame Bonhard, she remarked, 
shortly, that she did not care for new acquaint- 
ances, and it fatigued her to have ‘to = a 
foreign language for long at a time don’t 
believe Eliza M‘Ardle could utter six consecutive 
sentences in any tongue but the English, if saving 
her life or getting a husband depended on her 
doing so, and divined immediately that Madame 
Bonhard, who spoke English quite as correctly as 
Miss M‘Ardle spoke it, had devised a justifiable 
a for getting rid of an acquaintance which 

t fell out just then t was ve , pro- 

fessionally otherwise, and that 


‘and heard little of Madame Bonhard for some 
Bonne’s familiarity of impertinence, and did not | 


time. One of my pupils, a pretty, gracious girl, to 
whom I was much attached, was about to a 
yr Frenchman, and to leave England with him. 
was much in Fanny Robertson’s confidence, and 
as she was an only daughter, and no other yo 
person lived in the house with her, the position o 
confidante had its duties as well as its privileges, 
and occasionally involved my being rather more 
often away from home in the evening than I liked, 
or than my mother liked, though she was always 
unselfish, and made the best of it. My mother 


| persisted in regarding the marriage of Miss Robert- 


son as a most melancholy event, and invariably 


protested, when the matter was under discussion, 
that she would not have ‘ minded’ it, had not the 
bridegroom been a Frenchman. ‘But, she would 
say, ‘my dear Susan, how any Englishwoman, any 
woman who can live at home quietly, and have 


‘her good wholesome food every day, and, always 


be able to take her oath of what she’s eating, and 
—~ say what she likes, and differ with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury if she pleases, without any 


fear of a policeman taking her up and putting her 


| in solitary confinement, until she is ready to say 


anything rather than be driven mad—how she 
should go and marry a Frenchman—and I daresay 
he never goes even to his own benighted place of 
worship—is more than I can understan But 
there! I don’t understand a great many things, 
I daresay—I’m too old, I suppose- that is 
certainly one of them. 

Miss Robertson’s parents lived in a fine house in one 
of the fine, but decidedly dull Bayswater squares ; 
and, frequently during that summer, Fanny and 
her intended, Me Camille d’Herlan, walked across 
the Park to the Kensington side with me, and put 
me into a cab as late as half-past nine in the even- 
i We had had a particularly pleasant stroll 
one beautiful evening late in July, on which occa- 
sion we had talked over all the preparations for the 
approaching marriage, and the plans formed by the 

oung people for a periodical interchange of visits 
arom A the jewne ménage and Fanny’s parents, and 
I had been particularly pleased with the frankness, 
which was orien, certainly, but undeniably attrac- 
tive, with which M. Camille displayed his hep i- 
ness in the conjunction of his destiny which enabled 
him to make a marriage in which love and con- 
venience were combined. I had also been more 
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than usually amused by Fanny’s yoey assumption 
of French ways and French tastes, and not a little 
touched by her true womanly desire to identify 
herself with her lover in a. His country 
was to be her country, and his people were to be 
her people. It made me smile, but with anything 
rather scorn, to hear her even talking French 
politics, and to see her blue eyes brighten, and her 

retty face light up with enthusiasm as she and 
ie Camille discussed the events of ’48, the brief 
republic, and the equivocally founded but prosper- 
ous empire. M. Camille was an ardent Bonapartist, 
and his ambitions and his friends in diplomatic 
directions. Among the latter was my father’s 
friend, M. de Beaucour, who frequently mentioned 
the young man in his letters to me, and never 
failed to en a the mention with the idiomatic 
prophecy, that he ‘ will go far.’ 

e time was prolific of conspiracies just then, 
little conspiracies whose aim was to destroy the 
great conspiracy which had had such striking, awe- 
inspiring success. They were always found out 
po defeated, and sometimes their details were not 
made public. But Camille heard a great deal more 
than people in general heard, or cared to hear ; and 
he was wont to wax eloquent on the point, and 
soaneaty to denounce the impunity which Eng- 
land afforded to conspirators against the e of 
other countries, and then to apologise with much 
unction to the company. He had no need to 
to she denounced everything to 
which he objected with tenfold severity—she had 
entirely adopted his nationality—she was infinitely 
more French than any Frenchwoman I ever knew ; 
indeed, I never did know any Frenchwoman who 
understood or cared about the political history of her 
own country. Her betrothed was a pleasant and 
interesting companion, even to me, though he was 
not in love with me, and was in love with another 
woman. He had lived among the men who made 
history, in stirring times; he had witnessed, and 
with all the enthusiasm of youth had shared in 
events which to us were only facts and names; 
and when he spoke of them, he endowed them 
with vivid reality. The game of the enemies of 
the empire he held to be at this period entirely 
desperate, but told us it was being resolutely and 
desperately played. He was full of stories of the 
secret societies and the secret police; and as they 
were not mere figments of the imagination, they 
had a deep interest for me. We went on talking 
about the subject, which had held us in conversa- 
tion during a t part of the evening, while we 
were crossi yde Park, and M. Camille expati- 
ated on the difficulty, which amounted to impossi- 
bility, experienced by the conspirators here, in 
sending any one of their number into France, 
—_ to act, or to communicate with the societies 

ere. 

‘They make clever combinations, and they have 
courage and unscrupulousness enough for any 
crime,’ said Camille, ‘but they cannot get the 
chance. All their associates are known, all their 
ciphers are read, every device for communication 
fails. Our police is now so skilled, and so faithful, 
that even PrAulnoy himself, the Proteus of the 
revolution, whose exploits, if they could be told, 
would shame Macaire, and put the Count de Ste 
Helene out of countenance, has not a chance. He 
has tried it countless times, and failed, and I think 
he has really given it up at last. I don’t believe 
they watch him so closely now, for all his agents 


are perfectly well known, and he could not dream 
of petting back to France himself.’ 

had heard wonderful things of this Gaston 
D’Aulnoy, this desperate revolutionist, this rabid 
republican, this apostle of the dagger, about whose 
name there was such an aristocratic sound, and [ 
questioned M. Camille closely concerning him. He 
laughed at the idea of D’Aulnoy’s succeeding in 
doing any serious mischief, but said one such man, 
supposing him as active as he had been, would be 
enough to keep such a hazardous government as 
that of the Empire on the qui vive. 

‘D’Aulnoy holds obstinately to his belief that 
France is republican at heart and in her essence, 
and that the Empire is a mere interruption, an 
unseemly intrusion by one man of strong will, 
destitute of conscience—that it means, in fact, one 
life, and that life it is the grand object of his to 
take, or to have taken, by some means, no matter 
at what cost. You would be amazed if you heard 
the number of plans he has laid, and the interest 
and amusement which tracking them, and trippin 
them up just at the last moment, have afford 
the police. Some one must cross the Channel 
before anything can be done, or even spoken, 
for writing has been long ago abandoned. Our 
security is in that—the moment a suspicious 

m crosses the Channel, he is followed, 
and watched day and night, and if he has reall 
come about D’Aulnoy’s business he soon finds 
out that he is watched, gives it up, and 
back again; or the police contrive to get him into 
some tidy little misunderstanding with the law, 
and lock him up, and the public never has a notion 
that anything political is in question. If the sus- 
picion be unfounded, he does not know he’s 
watched, and he goes about his own business, and 
they find out what that is, and let him attend to 
it, and there’s an end of him. Only fancy the 
obstinacy of D’Aulnoy, or the credulity of people. 
I don’t pretend to say which it is in this instance ; 
M. de seen tells me it is said among the 

lice in Paris, that he has picked up somewhere— 
in the streets, I believe—a boy, who is a most 
wonderful shot, and that he has him shut up some- 
where, og at long shots at busts and pic- 
tures of the Emperor, and little bits of ribbon, 
even buttons—all sorts of things ; intending, when 
he has perfected his education, to send tim to 
Paris, to fulfil his mission. Did you ever hear 
such an absurdity ? One would think the world was 
too old to believe in another Felton, or Jacques 
Clement—but the thirst for the marvellous must 
have something to ass it, and as D’Aulnoy has 
certainly vacated his old uarters—and, I believe, 
they do not really know where he is—they aeceunt 
for him in the readiest and most surprising manner. 
No, no; poor old D’Aulnoy is out of the running ; 
he will never do any harm by his plots again.’ 

‘How do you know, Camille?’ asked Fanny, 
with a charming little air of reflective wisdom ; 
‘he may just be keeping quiet, to lull their sus- 
picions, and then get away into France himself, 
some fine day.’ 

Camille laughed. ‘It would indeed be a fine 
day that should see that event, ma belle—D’Aulnoy 
is the last man in the world to try that now; he 
has exhausted the arts of disguise; there are 
certain physical traits which cannot be hidden, and 
they have been signalés until he can never hope 
again to elude detection.’ 

‘How I wish you and I might discover some 
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wicked, wicked plot against the dear, delightful 
Emperor, Camille!’ said Fanny, with a jump of 
enthusiasm; and then added, with praiseworthy 
foresight, ‘ provided it did not expose you to any of 
their horrible revenge—Ven—what do you call 
’ems! Why, Camille, you would get the Cross 
of the Legion, and be made something tremend- 
ously great and grand, and I should go to court, 
and see the Empress quite near, with her nice, 
sloping eyes.’ 
he enunciation of this delicious project brought 
us to a side-gate of the park, close by a cab-stand. 
M. Camille d’Herlan hailed one of the vehicles, 
and handed me into it. We parted with a gay 
‘good-night ;? and as the young affianced couple 
turned away to walk back together, in accordance 
with the permission of Fanny’s unsophisticated 
nts, I wondered what M. Camille’s compatriots 
in general, and his relatives in particular, would 
say, had they any knowledge of that very confiding 
ing. Imagine the horror of a French mére 
de famille at the notion of permitting one’s daughter 
to walk alone with the man to whose conscience 
and honour her whole future is about to be unhesi- 
tatingly committed. 

Thinking a little of the strange diversity of 
national customs in this respect, a little of the still, 
calm, silvery beauty of the night, undisturbed by 
even London uproar, and much of M. Camille’s 
pleasant talk and Fanny’s pleasant enthusiasm, I 
was indifferent to the jolting of a peculiarly dread- 
ful cab, and arrived at No. 9 Pegwell Place in an 
equable frame of mind. As I stepped out, and 
stood for a moment on the pathway to pay the cab- 
man his exact fare (which I never exceed on prin- 
ciple), a hansom was driven rapidly up the narrow, 
quiet little street, where such an apparition was 
very rare, and pulled up at the gate of No.8. A 
young man jumped out, handed the cabman a sum 
which I have no doubt was immorally excessive, 
for the recipient seemed content—which it is not 
in the nature of any cabman to be with honest 
gains !—and began to boggle about the latch of the 
gate. I had just passed through mine, and was on 
the garden side. The gate of No. 8 was locked, 
but that did not deter the untimely visitor, who 
placed his hand on the bar, and leaped lightly over 
the obstacle into the garden. During the short 
interval of space which separated me from my 
door and him from Madame Bonhard’s, we were 
almost side by side, and I saw his face distinctly. 
The long summer twilight still lingered, and the 
moon was high in the sky. That face was one of 
the handsomest I ever saw, and though the young 
man’s figure was short and slight, it did not suit 
the face ill, for it had ease, lightness, and grace. 
While I felt in my pocket for my latch-key, he 
stood within the porch of No. 8; and as I entered 
my house, the door was opened to the late comer, 
and I heard a voice, whose sound I did not recog- 
nise, say: ‘ C'est lui !’ 

On the following morning, as usual, I recounted 
all my little adventures, for my mother’s enter- 
tainment ; and she, as usual, assured me she had 
been very well and very comfortable, and Mr Coxe 
had come to tea. 

‘ Had he any news for you, mother ?’ I asked. 

‘No, my dear; have you h any?” 

‘I have not exactly heard any ; but I can give 
you a piece of intelligence, not, I fancy, in the pos- 
session of any other person in ~— Place.— 
What do you think of Madame Bonhard’s son 


seen him 

how do you know, Susan? Are you 
sure ?” 

Then I told my mother about the visitor to No. 
8, of the preceding evening, and she was convinced 
with me that he could be no other than Madame 
Bonhard’s son. 


having —_ his appearance at last, and my having 
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A Book like this has a twofold aspect, and invites 
the critical consideration of two distinct classes of 
readers, The man of general cultivation will be 
tempted by the additional insight afforded by it 
into that oriental civilisation, which is separated 
from our own by a mysterious barrier, and hitherto 
impervious to the active commercial intercourse of 
centuries ; while the student of the Arabic language 
and literature will welcome it as an invaluable 
assistance in his own special line of investigation. 
A translation of the whole of the Makamat into 
any western tongue, excepting one, we need hardly 
say the German, is a work hitherto unattempted ; 
and considered as a mere tour de force alone, it is 
a thing to admire and wonder at, for it involves an 
amount of thought, erudition, labour, and judg- 
ment, which he alone can appreciate who has 
toiled through a single Makfémah, with a lexicon 
to guide, and a tutor to cheer and lighten his 
efforts. It may, however, to some extent, be under- 
stood by the merely English reader, when he is 
told that the aim and perfection of the composi- 
tion consist in studding every line as thickly as 
possible with unusual and unexpected forms of 
speech, old proverbs, words antiquated or obso- 
lete, paronomasia, oxymora, and all those lin- 
guistic artifices and verbal conceits which are to 
be found enumerated in most works of mar 
or rhetoric. Our readers will easily see, pwns so 
that there is but little in the style of the 
Assemblies with which the cultivated taste of 
modern Europe will be able to sympathise. We 
have grown impatient of these displays of verbal 
ingenuity, and regard them as blemishes which 
obscure and disfigure the merits of any otherwise 
valuable piece of composition into which they may 
be introduced. But the Makamat were not written 
for a merely _— audience ; and they will be 
read with small pleasure or advantage, unless we 
are prepared to accommodate ourselves to some 
extent to the forms of thought and standard of 
taste of those who certainly fia appreciate them, 
and derive extreme enjoyment from their recita- 
tion or perusal. Thus, Tancred could find both 
pleasure and instruction from his sojourn among 
the Arabs, even as a prisoner, although his valet 
could not be comforted, because the ‘savages did 
not use sugar with their coffee.’ 

Hariri, the author of the Assemblies, flourished 
at Basra during the latter part of the eleventh and 
the commencement of the twelfth century—a 
time of great political disquiet for his country, 
inasmuch as the Arab dominion in the East was 
on the wane, and the power of the califs of Bagdad 


* The Assemblies of Al Harari. Translated from the 
Arabic, with an Introduction and Notes Historical and 
Grammatical, by Thomas Chenery, M.A. Vol. L, con- 
taining the First Twenty-six Assemblies. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1867. 
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was passing into the hands of the Seljukian Turks. 
Thus, his life was contemporary with the first 
crusade ; and the irruption of the Christian hosts 
added much to the ‘political troubles of the time. 
But as the military and political power of the 
Arabs declined, the foremost intellects among 
them were devoted with the more undivided con- 
centration to the cultivation of philosophical, 
literary, and scientific pursuits, and the common 
result followed of the conquered imparting their | 
civilisation to their rulers. This result was inten- 
sified in the present case by the fact, that the 
Turks, Mohammedans like their Arab subjects, 
were dependent upon them for the interpretation 
of the Koran, a work which had existed from the 
first in the Arabic language, and which could only 
be explained by those who were versed in the 
mysteries of Arabic grammar and divinity. If the 
Arab had resembled the Greek in vigour and 

wer of intellect, a state of things like this might 

ave contributed materially to the increase of 
the sum of human knowledge ; but philosophical | 
and scientific pursuits were not congenial to the | 
Arab type of intellect ; and while there is no doubt 
that they mastered and kept up the knowledge on 
these matters which they had obtained from the 
Greeks, they appear, like the unprofitable servant 
in the parable, to have transmitted it unaugmented 
and unembellished by any contributions of their 
own; and there is now hardly any doubt that no 
scientific discovery whatever, at least of any 
importance, can fairly be traced to an Arab source. 
Their taste took the direction of minute verbal 
criticism and linguistic purisms, and Basra had 
been from early times the seat of the most famous 
grammatical school in the whole world. ‘ Nowhere 
were there so many commentators, rhetoricians, 
grammarians, each seeking to surpass the other in 
subtlety of analysis, poets, poetasters, anagram- 
matists, enigmatists, and all the race of those who 


set learning above genius,’ reckon the form of more 
account than the matter, and take difficulty of 
execution for merit. The readers of Romeola will | 
recall to mind the description of a similar state | 
of society among the Florentines, wherein the 
sweetest moment of life is to receive from the man 
you secretly hate ‘a Latin epigram with a false 
gender—hendecasyllables with a questionable eli- 
sion, at least a toe too much—attempts at poetic | 
figures which are manifest solecisms. Politian had | 
used the freedom of a friend, and pleasantly, in the 
form of a Latin epigram, corrected the mistake of 
Scala in making the culex (an insect well known 
at the revival of learning) of the inferior or femi- 
nine gender ; Scala replied by a bad joke in suit- | 
able Eatin verses ;’ and so forth. Thus, for example, 
a controversy had been carried on for years between | 
the rival schools of Basra and Kufa as to whether | 
it was more correct to say, ‘ Behold he was he,’ or | 
‘Behold he was him.’ The discussion had been | 
originated by the celebrated grammarian Sibawayh, 
who had sacrificed his life in the cause, for he | 
being, as the story , one day in the presence 
of Hartn ar Reshid, or, as others say, of Yahya 
ibn Khalid, the Bermeki, when they were dis- 
cussing grammatical questions, asked Al Kisfi 
which is right: ‘I thought that the scorpion was 
different from the zenbiir, and behold he was he, 
or behold he was him. The latter, said Al Kisdi. 
Sibawayh contradicted him, and the calif resolved 
to refer to some native Arabs. Al] Kisdi then con- 


| 


trived that Sibawayh should refer to a tribe who 


were not of pure speech ; and these said that Siba- 
wayh was in the wrong. The great grammarian 
— oe from court to Khorasan, where he 
soon 


The standard of accuracy in all these investi- 
gations was the Koran; nor were they devoid of 
— advantage, inasmuch as they served to 


| fix the Arab language in its purity according to the 
| speech of Koraysh, the tribe of Mohammed, and the 


other tribes, whose lan e, owing to their greater 
seclusion, had not been defiled oe that admixture 
of alien and —- elements, introduced by contact 
with foreigners during the preceding five or six 
hundred years, Our readers will now understand 
the spirit in which the Mikimat were conceived, 
and the style in which they were composed. The 
Makémah itself was the invention of one Al Hama- 
dani, who flourished some fifty or sixty years before 
Hariri. He was a man endowed with marvellous 
wers of memory, so as to be able to ‘repeat a 
engthy production which he had heard but once, 
compose poems impromptu, turn prose into verse, 
or verse into prose, with equal facility, make 
verses in any given rhymes, and extemporise in any 
given metre ;’ but so far he was only one amo: 
His great claim to consisted 
in the invention of this new form of composition. 
It was an advance to the dramatic style, which had 
till then been always wanting to Arab literature. 
‘He imagined a ‘witty unscrupulous improviser, 
wandering from place to place, and living on the 
pee which the a gr of his gifts produced 
rom the generous and tasteful; and a kind of 
Rawi, or narrator, who should be continually meet- 
ing with the other, should relate his adventures, 
and repeat his excellent compositions. To these 
he gave the name of Makamat, or Assemblies, 
because the improviser was always introduced as 
making his appearance in some company of 
strangers among whom the narrator happened to 
be, and as astonishing them by his rhetoric and 
— The improviser and the narrator are 
strictly subordinate to the eloquence, learning, and 
skill of the composer: ‘the setting, if it may be 
called, of the Makamat is unimportant ; the adven- 
ture related is often trivial; the diction is all in all. 
Both the personages strive to exhaust the beauties 
of the Arabic tongue ; and the improviser especially 
is made a marvel of eloquence. The dramatic 
element of the Mak&émat was of the flimsiest and 
slightest description, but the form of composition 
once invented proved acceptable, took root in the 
pe ular affections, and was recited again and again 
ore cultivated audiences, who accepted the plot 
in all its poverty and sameness without a murmur, 
nor how often the same improvisatore was 
brought upon the stage, so long as he discoursed 
with sentiment and wit. Much of this toleration 
of monotony is to be ascribed without doubt to the 
eastern character, in which our modern European 
craving for change is unknown, an audience not 
wearying of a good thing, any more than ‘the 
striped mantle and the turban, which had been 
worn from immemorial time.” But it has its 
parallel in western habits also. The persistent but, 
to our taste, clumsy contrivance of the Chorus in 
the Greek tragedy, the ‘limited range of character 


and incident in the Latin comedy, with its cultus 
adulter, stultus vir, callida nupta, and the popular 
Italian comedy with its harlequin and scaramouch,’ 

“ot that indulgence of 


are all of them examples 
repetition and defect of originality which will 
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be accorded by the multitude when the popular 
sanction has once been thoroughly conceded to a 
form of amusement or type of composition. This, 
at anyrate, was the case with the Makémat; and 
when our author, Hariri, developed the idea to the 


were a rhyme of the sense and not of the sound ;’ 
as in the address of Lamech— 


Adah and Zillah, hear my voice. 
Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech. 


extent which we see in this book, he found the | The Arabs rendered this parallelism more evident 
popular taste formed- ready to hand, and pre- | and impressive by the addition of rhyme, but with- 


to accord him a hearty welcome; so that his | out any metri 
| rhym 


work ily attained a position second only to 


arrangement of syllables. This 
prose is the Arab analogue of the Hebrew 


the Koran in the classical literature of the | poetry, and in it the Assemblies are for the most 


Arabians. 
what an Arab savant valued above all, so difficult, 
had ever been produced: Al Hamadani’s most 
esteemed compositions were tame when compared 
with the marvellous rhetoric of his successor. The 
Assemblies, handed about singly or in groups, 
made their way to all the cities of the East, an 
were destined, before the death of the author, to 
be perused from the Indus to the Guadalquivir’ 
In these Assemblies of Hariri, the improviser is 
one Abu Zayd, a clever, witty, cynical impostor, 
who travels about from place to place, with two 
wives and a scamp of a son, all ministering to his 
impositions. He neither knows nor fears the 
trammels of virtue or religion ; but he thoroughly 
understands their existence in others, and knows 
how to play upon the forms of superstitious weak- 
ness engendered by them in the minds of the more 
scrupulous, The narrator is Al Harith, who meets 
Abu Zayd at different places, is charmed by his 
wit, and rebuked by the solemnity, or elevated by 
the philosophy of his utterances, and contributes, 
like the rest of the bystanders, to relieve the 
necessities of the distressed or devout child of 
genius, and ends, in all cases, by discovering the 
true character of the man he has succoured, and 
receiving his hearty laughter at his weakness and 
credulity. Each adventure of this kind constitutes 
a Makamah, and is named after the town or place 
where the scene is laid. Sometimes it is at a 
funeral where Abu Zayd appears, in the form of an 
ascetic discoursing on death and judgment. Some- 
times he comes forward at a feast, and improves 
the opportunity in a merry, genial vein. Some- 
times it is the judgment-seat where he pours his 
tale of imaginary wrongs into the ear of a merciful 
cadi and a sympathetic audience; but no one 
bears malice, no one grudges him the wages of his 
imposture ; everything is forgiven to the man who 
can improvise a set of verses all commencing or 
all ending with the same letter, or throw off im- 
Le eet number of lines each the same whether 
read kwards or forwards, of which our poor 
English tongue can furnish only the one celebrated 
example, and that but maimed and imperfect— 


Lewd I did live, evil did I dwel ; 


"or tell a tale in rhymed prose wherein every 


important word shall have a double signification, 
and the whole story shall convey, to ears capable 
of receiving it, a meaning totally different from 
that which is apprehended by the ignorant or 
unskilful. 

We cannot, in the space at our di 1, do 
justice to Mr Chenery’s dissertation on Arab poetry ; 
it is most accurate and clear. Our English version 
of the Bible makes us familiar with that predomi- 
nant characteristic of Hebrew poetry called paral- 
lelism, in which the ‘second clause of a seutence 
answers to the first, either in the way of antithesis, 
or by the expression of the same idea in different 
wan or by the amplification of the idea—as it 


‘Nothing so witty, so ingenious, and | 


_ composed, except at intervals, where Abu 
yd bursts forth into metrical utterance, and 
expresses himself in verse properly so called. 

he following extract from the eighth Assembly 
will serve almost better than any other to convey 
to the English reader an idea, not, indeed, of the 
highest qualities of these compositions, for it is 
surpassed by many in sentiment and expression, 
but of the characteristic tricks of language, of 
which the Arab literati were so fond. 

Two suitors, an old man and a boy, appear 
before the cadi; and the former complains that 
the youth had borrowed a beautiful, obedient, and 
active slave-girl, and then returned her in an 
infirm state. The youth declares that he had 
offered sufficient compensation, and also complains 
that the old man detained a male slave of his, 
with many valuable qualities. The cadi s ts a 
hidden meaning, and urges them to speak plainly ; 
whereupon, the youth improvises verses to explain 
that by the slave-girl was meant a needle, and by 
the slave a pencil or stylus for the application of 
kohl to the eyelid. They obtain a trifle from the 
cali, who, after their departure, suspects fraud, 
has them brought back again, discovers in them 
Abu Zayd and his son, but is too much charmed to 
punish or resent their imposition. 

‘Al Harith, son of Hamman, related: Among 
the wonders of time, I saw that two suitors came 
before the cadi of Ma‘arrat an No‘mén, From the 
one of them the two excellences of life had 
departed, while the other was as a bough of the 
ben tree. And the old man said: “ God strengthen 
the judge, as by him he strengthens whoever seeks 
judgment—Behold, I had a-slave-girl, elegant of 
shape, smooth of cheek, patient to labour. At one 
time, she ambled like a good steed; at another 
time, she slept quietly in her bed; even in July 
thou wouldst feel her touch to be cool. She had 
understanding and discretion, sharpness and wit, 
a hand with fingers, but a mouth without teeth ;” 
and so forth; all which may be otherwise read 
thus: “I had a needle, straight of shape, and 
smooth of side, lasting for work, that sometimes 
moved swiftly in the sewer’s hands, and sometimes 
rested in the needle-box ; it was sometimes filed in 
July; it had strength to hold all its rein of thread ; 
it had sharpness and point ; it hemmed the garment 
by the aid of the sewer’s fingers; it had a mouth 
(eye) without teeth;” &c. en said the youth: 
“ Sure the old man is more truthful than the Kata ; 
but as for my hurting her, it fell out by mistake. 
And now have I pledged to him in payment of his 
damage a slave of mine, of equal birth as 
either kin, tracing his lineage to Al Kayn, free 
from stain and disgrace, whose place was the apple 
of his master’s eye. He shewed forth kindness, 
and called up admiration; he nourished mankind, 
and set guard on his tongue. If he was placed in 
_— he was generous; if he marked aught for 
his own, he was noble with it; if he was supplied, 
he gave of his supply. And when he was asked 
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for more, he added: He stayed not in the house, 
and rarely visited his wives save two by two;” &c. 
All of which may be otherwise read as follows: 
“T had a kohl pencil, the same at both ends, 
tracing its origin to the cutler, free from rust and 
defect. Often brought near the Lp of the eye, 
it conferred beauty, and produced admiration ; it 
fed the pupil of the eye with ointment, but went 
not near the tongue. hen it was blackened with 
the ointment, it was liberal of it; when it marked 
the eye, it beautified it; when it was supplied with 
ointment, it supplied the eye with it; and when 
more was required, it added more. It remained 
not always in its case, and seldom anointed except 
two eyes at a time ;” &c.’ 

At the end, when, as we have said, the two were 
brought back and detected, ‘then did the lad 
shrink back, and ask for pardon; but the old man 
stepped forward and said : 


“T am the Serfji,* and this is my son; and the cub 
at the proving is like the lion. 
Now, never has his hand or mine done wrong in 
the matter of needle or pencil : 
But only fortune, the harming, the hostile, has 
brought us to this that we came forth to beg 
Of each one whose palm is moist, whose spring is 
sweet ; of each whose palm is closed, whose 
hand is fettered ; 

By every art, and with every aim ; by earnest, if 
it prosper ; and if not, by jest. 

That we may draw forth a drop for our thirsty 
lot, and consume our life in wretched victual. 
And afterward Death is on the watch for us; if 

he fall not on us to-day, he will fall to-morrow.” 


‘Then said the cadi to him: “O rare! how 
admirable are the breathings of thy mouth.” .... 
And he departed from the cadi’s presence, while 
the guile beamed from his forehead. 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 


CHAPTER XXV.—MEETING OF ADAMS AND WALTER 
DAYTON. 


Wuen the servants laid Sir Mark on the bed in 
his luxurious chamber, he faintly opened his eyes, 
and shudderingly glancing towards the door, bade 
them ‘keep her out!’ All present knew well 
whom he meant. Upon the Rev. Mr Winnicomb 
and the lawyer appearing at his bedside, he turned 
beseechingly to the former. 

‘ There is a Providence in this! The quarry— 
the quarry!’ he gasped. ‘I was made to dig out 
the papers for them ; and now Adams—him I had 
kept so secretly—finds her.—Pray for me!’ Groan- 
ing, he tossed upon the soft pillows, and struggled 
with the silken coverlet. 

His visitors, without fully understanding all his 
references, comprehended that the baronet did not 
intend any resistance to his disasters. It was in 
vain the lawyer tried to question him on legal 
points ; pushing him aside, he again appealed to 
the clergyman. 

‘I did not know you spoke of yourself that day 
when you asked my opinion,’ faltered Mr Winni- 
comb, himself much awed; and dropping on his 


* From the name of the town whence Abu 


originally came. 


knees, he commenced offering up some broken 
words of prayer. The lawyer hurried from the 
room to send fresh messengers for the doctors : 
the condition of the baronet evidently was 
dangerous. 

*I am afraid!’ Sir Mark muttered, raising his 
hands as the clergyman concluded. ‘There is no 
stirring, none ; no hiding, none. Oh, forgive me! 
Everything has turned. It grows black—Go 
away,’ he said, as if addressing some one; ‘take 
Adams with you—Walter! Where is Walter ?— 
No, not in the dark ; I will not meet Sir Arthur in 
the dark. No!’ He had partially raised himself 
in the bed as he uttered these cries, but a violent 
spasm shook him, and he fell back with a groan. 
Mr Winnicomb rushed to the bell-rope, shouting 
for help. 

Walter Dayton, for whom Sir Mark called, was 
not then at the Lodge. Afraid of acting openly 
against his uncle’s positive commands, yet still 
determined to stay near him in these mysterious 
circumstances, he had kept out of the way since 
they parted so strangely in the library ; but when 
he learned early that morning, from the little pre- 
parations making, that the marriage was to take 
place at once, he rushed from the Lodge into the 
adjoining woods. After a time, the wedding-peal 
of the church-bells was borne to him upon the 
wind across the fields, and confirmed all, madden- 
ing him still more, and urging him on in his 
aimless flight. By and by he made his way to the 
town, and going to the telegraph-office, sent the 
startling news to his mother in London, giving the 
clerk only the initial letter of his uncle’s Christian 
name: having done that, he excitedly rambled 
along the coast, skirting the fatal quarry, where 
the navvies were noisily at work. It was not until 
long past noon that he finally paused, quite 
exhausted, and after a tedious hesitation, resolved 
to return to the Lodge, intending to get his luggage, 
and leave the place for ever. But before he quitted 
it, he was determined to make one more search for 
Adams ; he still believed him to be at the bottom 
of all that had happened, and thirsted again to 
stand face to face with him. Walter had, however, 
several miles to retrace, and when, in doing so, he 
reached the village, a fresh astonishment awaited 
him. Open-mouthed, wide-eyed groups, at every 
corner, were gossiping the incredible news about 
a long-hidden wife of his uncle’s having suddenly 
ap at the very instant he had wedded 
another! His mother’s hints flashed across 


Walter’s mind, and for a moment he was rooted 
to the spot. 

During this interval, Mrs Leighton (to continue 
still her old name) remained undisputed mistress 
in the state apartments at the Lodge. Adams had 
ordered fires to be lit there, and the servants were 
nothing loath to answer any summons to the rooms 
where they could gaze on the strange new-comer. 
Repeatedly they were sent by her to inquire as 
to Sir Mark’s condition, and between-times, she 
ranged uneasily from room to room. At last, she 
tried to force her way, with Adams at her side, into 
the baronet’s chamber; but Dr Morris and the 
other medical attendants who had been hastily 
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rocured, blocked the door, warning them it would 
Led back by Adams 
to her own quarters, she paced to and fro in those 
elegantly ornamented rooms like a tigress in a 
now treading on tiptoe, light as a snow- 
e; then stamping on the carpets, and breaking 
out into loud shrieks of triumphant merriment. 
Several times, in a sudden fury of excitement, she 
seized whatever happened at the moment to be 
within her reach, and surrounded herself with a 
glittering, crashing ruin, the noise of which brought 
the ed servants to the doors and into the 
But Adams had great influence over her 
even on these fierce occasions, and wild fits of 
weeping eaey succeeded these paroxysms of 
rage: stretching herself on a couch, or sometimes 
on the floor, she buried her face in her arms, 
sobbing, and talking incoherently of her child, 
lost all those years ago. When she sank into 
such moods, Adams would steal out from her, and 
turning the key in the outer door after him, would 
ramble over the premises to enjoy his triumph, 
issuing peremptory orders to the servants in loud 
tones. He was so engaged late in the afternoon, 
just as the light was fading in the windows of that 
disordered, strangely echoing house, when a voice 
louder than his own, and the sound of which fixed 
him where he stood, as he paused half-way up the 
staircase, rung in the hall below. It was the cry 
of Walter Dayton. He had hastened by the nearest 
line from the village to the Lodge, and almost 
breathless, he was now demanding from a servant 
whether the incredible news was true. 

‘ This is your doing!’ he shouted at the sight of 
Adams, who stood surveying him from the stairs, 
with a grin on his white face. ‘I heard you and 
this woman rehearsing the lie at night at the 
front.’ Bounding up the stairs, he made a grasp 
at Adams. 

‘You are talking of Lady Dayton, your uncle’s 
wife! Be more respectful, hissed Adams, avoiding 
the first clutch by a quick movement. 

*I will strangle you!’ shouted Walter, mad 
with passion. ‘The affair in the om! was your 
doing, and you have got up this plot.” He grappled 
with Adams as he spoke, and the next moment, 
the two were in danger of tumbling headlong down 
the stairs, for Adams seemed equally ready for 
the struggle as his assailant. Dr Morris and a 
couple of his friends were attracted by the noise, 
and they hurried down from the upper landing 
at the same instant that a group of servants 
hastily ascended, and the gasping combatants were 


parated. 

‘Go and ask your uncle if it is not true, and let 
him say when he will be ready to be taken to jail. 
He shall have one of the better cells, sneered 


Adams, leaning against the wall, panting for 
breath. 


‘Where is my uncle? I will not believe this ; 
not a word of I, when this 
ellow says it !’ reto ter, pushi h 
the ping to seek Sir Mark. — ie 

‘Beggar!’ shouted Adams. ‘ Your uncle, when 
he has refunded all, won’t be able to give you a 
shilling. Both beggars!’ Walter passed on, taking 
no heed, but those standing on the stairs began to 
ery ‘Shame!’ Glaring around on them, Adams, 
rearranging his torn took the be towards 

y Dayton 


the rooms in which the newly found 
was. 
‘Is this true, uncle ?’ cried Walter, flinging wide 


the door, and rushing to the bedside. ‘Tell them 


that his lies!’ 

‘Sir k is scarcely conscious: you must 
leave the room,’ said the om hurrying up. 

‘Why are you here?’ feebly inquired the 
baronet, opening his hollow eyes, and advancing 
his rd face. He had forgotten his call for 
him. ‘I know you—it is Walter. You should 
not come here. That money may not belong to 
me Hush ! ! 

‘Let the prope all lost—I care nothing for 
it; but this it is not true?’ 
Walter, stooping forward for the answer. 

‘Don’t let her come near me, nor him—Adams ; 
neither of them,’ gasped the baronet, turning his 
staring eyes towards the door. 

‘If you did marry this woman all those years 
ago, you thought she was dead? Say that, uncle ; 
yes, you did think so?’ 

‘Silence! There is a Providence: I dare not 
say it.’ Rolling heavily upon the bed, the baronet 
quivered in every limb, and again became wholl 
unconscious. Dr Morris laid his hand on Walter's 
shoulder, and the young man, uttering a cry, 
rushed from the chamber, ing for his own 
room, where he shut himself in. 

But very shortly afterwards, Walter returned to 
the ante-room of his uncle’s apartment, and there 
he waited, no persuasion of the medical attendants 
stirring him. At length, Dr Morris insisted that 
all should go away but one of themselves, so that 
the doze into which he said Sir Mark had fallen 
might run no risk of being even accidentally dis- 
tur Walter paused upon the landing: he 
came to a sudden resolution that he would see 
this woman, whose voice he felt convinced he had 
already overheard in the strange talk with Adams. 
He had gathered from the whispers of the servants 
what rooms she occupied, and he hurriedly went 
in that direction. The door entering into that 
suite of apartments he found was fastened, and 
though he knocked loudly on it several times, no 
answer came. Had he known it, the explanation 
was that the inmate of her 
weepin xysms, and Adams, taking advan 
of one more locked the door, and 
time had even gone away down to the vi 7 
His p was to learn what news he could 
relating to Elm Cottage and its stricken inmates, 
in order that his sense of triumph might be more 
complete. Walter was experiencing an incontroll- 
able curiosity to get some glimpse of his uncle’s 
strangely disclosed wife, and, at a sudden thought, 
he hastened down the stairs, passing through the 
now deserted hall, out to the front of the ge. 
He had recollected that the windows, if the curtains 
were not drawn, might give him a view of part of 
the rooms. 

Crossing over the noisy gravel road, he gained 
the soft silent turf, and looking up, he could see 
the unblinded windows, radiant with light, for 
Adams had made the servants illuminate the 
rooms. By the aid of some a shrubs, Walter 
climbed to the top of a central grotto erection ; 
thence he could see over a great portion of the 
grand apartments. But he got no glimpse of 
their present mistress. She was at that moment 
stretched upon the carpet, near the hearth, her 
face in her hands. Walter, on regaining the level 
terrace, lifted his hat to let the cool night-breeze 
blow on his hot forehead, and bare-headed, he 
turned and wandered down towards where a 
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yish shimmer indicated the whereabouts of the 

ke. It was a clouded night, and he had to grope 
with his feet for the steps leading to the bridge 
over the eastern end of the large water. Arriving 
midway upon it, he stopped, and leaned upon 
the ornamental railing, sighing as he watched 
those staring windows at the Lodge front, still 
flooded with gay lustre. Stray lights, too, flitted 
about in other parts of the building, and he could 
just distinguish the faint reflection in his uncle’s 
room. Dropping his head, the brave, well-meaning 
young fellow wept from sheer vexation. When 
the fit had passed, he still leaned there, for his 
brain was puzzled, and his heart heavy, and, 
though he racked his wits, no suggestions of what 
he had best do came to help him. Why was his 
mother not there? he asked himself. A light 
vibration shook the bridge, and raising himself, he 
could hear a man’s footsteps ascending the steps 
at the far end; a dark figure came rapidly along, 
but suddenly paused a couple of yards before it 
reached Walter, at the same time uttering a low 
cry. 

“No one can separate us now,’ said Walter, 
starting forward: even in the darkness he knew 
that it was Adams. 

‘Were you thinking about drowning yourself, 
like a dog, you puppy ? sneered the dark form, 
remaining where it h: 

‘God help me! Go back ; get off the bridge, 
to the grass, or I shall throw you over!’ shouted 
Walter, nearly touching the other with his out- 
stretched arms. 

‘Take care; you won't frighten me, loudly 
said Adams, flourishing something which glittered 
brightly in his hand. ‘Your uncle robbed his 
cousin of the estate, and deserted his wife. 

‘Liar!’ shouted Walter. ‘You plotted it, you 
and this woman. Go back !’ 

‘If you are to have the title, you shall have it 
fresh from a felon! I shall not go back ;’ and 
_—_ a bright flash came from Adams’s upraised 


* That is a knife!’ Walter cried. ‘ Murderer!’ he 
shouted, rushing upon the other in a fury. 

‘Take it!’ yelled Adams; and the flash shot 
upwards, and then descended as they closed ; and 
instantly Walter felt a sharp pain in his left 
shoulder. 

‘You shall go over, if all hell helps soon 
hotly whispered Walter from their close embrace. 
The bridge shook under their stamping feet as 
they struggled, the advantage sometimes inclining 
to one, then to the other. A cry escaped from 
Walter, for his assailant had managed to turn his 
right wrist held in the other’s grasp, so as to force 
the knife a second time into his arm. 

*You’ll be weak soon !’ blurted out Adams, but 
a minute later his chuckle changed into a shriek. 
He felt that Walter, by a desperate effort, was 

my | lifting him off his feet, so that he was 
osing power of resistance. Madly he bit and 
fought, but Walter kept and inenensnd tale advant- 
age. The knife fell from Adams’s fingers, ringing 
upon the bridge, as he clutched with both hands 
at the railing. It was too late! With another 
straining effort, Walter raised him bodily above 
the level, and a second scream burst from Adams 
as he rolled clear over, plunging through the 
darkness headlong into the lake. Walter fell 
forward, ehuanel, on the railing, listening in an 
agony of dread. A gleaming p flew upwards ; 


there came a le, a struggle, with choking cries ; 
and then, at con all grew still. The nm white 
swans, who had been disturbed, came gliding from 
somewhere out of the dark, like snowy witnesses 
of the fatal deed. 

‘Where are you?’ called Walter, as loudly as 
his spent breath would let him. ‘ Make for the 
side, murderer as you are !’ and he staggered down 
from the bridge to the lake-margin. ‘ Where are 
you?’ he repeated, in affrighted tones, and he 
advanced into the water nearly waist-high. The 
night-wind laughed as it hurried by; and the swans 
paddled round, and slowly sailed away into the 
further darkness. ‘ He is drowned!’ cried Walter. 
‘Help! help!’ he shouted, struggling back out of 
the water, and running up the slope towards the 
Lodge. But after a few paces, he stopped ; a sud- 
den fear that his tale would not be Pelieved had 
seized him ; turning in another direction, he fled 
from the spot towards the avenue. Still he could 
see, whenever he looked over his shoulder, the 
blazing windows at the Lodge, shining like eyes 
watching his flight, and his panic increased. 

The ill-starred Adams, when his luckless fate 
brought him, at the very moment of his fancied 
triumph, into this fatal contact with Walter Day- 
ton, was hurrying back from the village, by a short 
road across the park. He had found all dark and 
silent at Elm Cottage, but had contrived to learn 
from some of the neighbours, that Lucy Eddowes 
and her mother, both appearing to be very ill, had 
gone away ina vehicle immediately after dusk, 
in the direction of the town. Aunty Milly, too, 
he gathered, had accompanied them, leaving Mrs 
Dunstan the sole inmate of the saddened dwelling. 
As he was exultantly hastening back to the Lodge 
with this news, his fate met him on the bridge. 

Shortly after this tragedy happened, the whisper- 
ing servants were attracted by vehement ringings 
of the bell, and loud knockings inside the door of 
the rooms where their strange mistress was virtu- 
ally confined. The — was in Adams's pocket 
at the bottom of the lake! After some delay, 
entrance was obtained through some other rooms, 
which had a communication with those apart- 
ments. The first demand their excited occupant 
made was for Adams; and servants went about 
the Lodge in search of him. When they returned 
with the news that no one knew where he was, she 
broke into a paroxysm fiercer than all before. 
Snatching up lights, she herself hurried from 
room to room, as if from some childish expectation 
of so finding him. More than once, draperies were 
set on fire by the lights she whirled in her unsteady 
hands, and were only with difficulty extinguished 
in time by the alarmed servants following her. 
She ordered them to go down to her cottage in the 
village, and see if he was there; refusing herself, 
however, to cross an outer threshold, as though 
under some impression that it would invalidate 
her rights. 

When these last searchers finally returned unsuc- 
cessful, her rage was terrible. She said it was a 
conspiracy to isolate her; they had taken from her 
her only friend; and again she flew madly from 
room to room, this time wilfully destroying every- 
thing within her reach. She even made a fresh 
attempt to enter Sir Mark’s chamber. At length, 
the terrified servants succeeded in fastening her 
again within her old quarters, where wild crashes 
told the ruin of all that was easily destructible. 
But this maniacal fury necessarily exhausted her 
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strength, and by and by she grew quieter, and | purchases, and hirings from the year 1748 to 1754. 
at last silent. guard was kept at the door, by | Agriculture, in any proper sense of the word, was 


order of the doctors, throughout the long weary 
night ; and, at irregular intervals, a melancholy 
wail was heard, still calling upon Adams. Alas, 
he had not heard nor answered now, had the 
appeal been twice as loud ! 


SCOTLAND A CENTURY AGO. 


Iy the autumn of 1792 ,Walter Scott, then a young 
advocate, was at Jedburgh in attendance on the 
Justiciary Court ; and afterwards he entered Lid- 
desdale for the first time in quest of those ballads 
that were afterwards collected in the Border 
Minstrelsy. He was accompanied by Mr Robert 
Shortreed, sheriff-substitute of Roxburghshire ; and 
it was literally a ‘ raid” for never yet had a 
wheeled conveyance entered that romantic pastoral 
region. On the first evening, Scott and his com- 
ion landed at Millburnholm, a farm occupied 
y Willie Elliot, with whom Shortreed was inti- 
mately acquainted. When informed that Scott was 
an Edinburgh advocate, honest Willie received him 
with great ceremony, and insisted on himself lead- 
ing the great man’s horse to the stable. Shortreed 
accompanied Willie round the house-corner ; when 
the latter, observing that Scott was making him- 
self at home with the dogs that had gathered round 
him, whispered : ‘ Weel, Robin, deil hae me if I’se 
be a bit feared for him now ; he’s just a chield 
like ourselves, I think.’ Of Willie Elliot, Lock- 
hart, in his Life of Scott, says: ‘ According to Mr 
Shortreed, this good man of Millburnholm was the 
- original of Dandie Dinmont. As he seems to 
ave been the first of these sheep-farmers that 
Scott ever visited, there can be little doubt that he 
sat for some of that inimitable portraiture ;’ 
and this was the opinion of Willie himself, for he 
often said with pride, many years afterwards, that 
Mr Scott had put him in a book. Six years ago, 
the house was still standing, just as it had been at 
the time of Scott’s visit, only it had ceased to be 
a farmhouse, and was inhabited by a hind and a 
shepherd. It was a humble abode, with a thatched 
roof, a chimney of rushes, and a ‘ loupin’-on-stane’ 
at the door, an excellent cimen of the old- 
fashioned farmhouse, as Willie was of the old 
Border farmer. It had only a but and a ben, with 
a private parlour of very small dimensions off the 
principal sitting-room ; and it had two attic rooms 
so low in the roof, that men of ordinary aspirations 
could hardly stand upright. In this humble domi- 
cile lived Willie Elliot till the close of life, though 
latterly only as a sort of pensioner, his farm having 
been ‘laid in’ to the adjoining one of Hermitage. 
Millburnholin was close to the road leading from 
Liddesdale to Hawick ; and when the volunteers 
mustered in 1801, at the alarm of a French inva- 
sion, Willie sallied forth with the whisky-bottle 
to refresh them with a dram in passing; an 
though too old for active service, he charged the 
Liddesdale volunteers to stand boldly against 
Bonaparte, and ‘ Dinna let him ower the edge.’ 
About forty years before the date of Scott’s visit 
to the district, and more than a century from the 
present time, Robert Elliot, father of Willie, occu- 
ied some five or six thousand acres of land, 
including the farm of Millburnholm ; and we have 
now before us a manuscript-book containing, in a 
good round hand, some account of his sales, and 


not then existent. e implements were usually 
made by the farmer himself; but very few were 
required. The plough, being the most complicated 
piece of mechanism, was generally made by the 
smith, though it might have been more properly 
work for the carpenter, as little or no iron was in 
its composition. Ploughs in general were made 
of young birch-trees; and if the tradesman was 
expert, he could easily make one in a winter's 
evening. It is said that a tenant in Hallmyre 
Peeblesshire, who was also a carpenter, commenc 
work regularly at one o’clock in the morning, and 
sometimes he had made a complete plough Sefeos 
sunrise. With respect to harrows, Lord Kames 
says they were more fitted to raise laughter than 
to raise mould. In some cases, they were nothing 
else than a rank thorn-bush dragged by the human 
hand. In the south of Scotland, ploughs were 
drawn by oxen, or by them in conjunction with 
horses ; but we are tempted to give the description 
by an Orkney clergyman of the operation, as per- 
formed there even so late as the beginning of the 
present century: ‘ At that time it was not uncom- 
mon to see three or even four ponies yoked abreast ; 
and instead of being stimulated by 
who followed, their heads were fastened to a bit of 
wood, by which a little urchin endeavoured to 
drag them forward, as if the plough and all were 
drawn by his little arm; and when his cattle 
to be particularly he would front 
them, walking backwards, and lashing them with 
his whip on the face, to entice them on.’ Manure 
was little thought of in those days ; and happy was 
the farmer oo had a stream gliding past his 
steading, to carry off seaward what is now deemed 
so important an auxiliary to agricultural wealth, 
The manure actually used was carried to the field 
on the backs of horses, or in modes still more 
ridiculous. Pennant, writing of Caithness in 1769, 
says: ‘The tender sex are the only animals of 
burden. They turn their patient backs to the 
dunghill, and receive in their cassies, or straw- 
baskets, as much as their lords and masters think 
fit to fling in with a pitchfork, and then trudge to 
the field in droves!’ 

The separation of the corn from the straw was 
effected in the most primitive manner, sledges or 
trail-carts being drawn over it, backward and for- 
ward, for few flails had yet come into use. The 
chaff was then separated from the corn by means of 
wind on a knoll, or a draught of air blowing 
through the barn-door ; and barley was shieled by 


pounding the grain in a hollow stone till the husks 
were rubbed off. The further pons of grain 
for use was not less primitive. The or bere, 


were first dried in a pot; then usually ground in 
querns, driven by the hand; after which it was 
baked into bannocks or cakes, and toasted among 
the ashes. These bannocks of bere-meal, or oaten 
cakes, with porridge, kale, groats, and milk, con- 
stituted the food even of farmers in the days of 
which we are writing. There was hardly any 
wheat grown even in the Lothians, and not a blade 
of it further north. Clover and turnips had not 
yet made their appearance, and potatoes were just 
coming into use. The price of grain was very 
moderate, if we may judge from old Elliot of 
Broadlee’s account-book. nder date March 23, 
1754, we find among the ‘goods and gear bought 
by me this year,” ‘From Newtown, 8 bowls of 
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seed-oats, payd L.5, 4s.’ Oats are now twenty-four 
to twenty-six shillings per boll. Again, under date 
April 3 of the same year, there are several entries, 
such as: ‘From Dodburn, 2 bowls of seed-oats, 
payd L.1, 6s. ;’ ‘from Berryfell, 2 bowls of seed- 
oats, payd L.1, 6s. ;’ and ‘from Skelfhill, 2 bowls 
of seed-bear, paid 18s’ 

Animal food, in the days of old Elliot, cost 
little money, but it could hardly be obtained ; and 
what little was used, even by farmers and the 
better class of people, was salted beef or mutton, 
stored up at Martinmas for the winter’s consump- 
tion. One of the few set dinner-parties of the 
year wus the ‘spare-rib’ dinner, about Martinmas, 
so called because ribs from the newly-killed 
‘mart’ formed the principal dish, and it was com- 
fortably washed down with a draught of home- 
brewed ale. About 1770, any beef that could be 
had in the south of Scotland cost 2d. or 2}d., and 
never more than 4d. a pound ; lamb was 15d, veal 


6d., and mutton in like proportion. Butter was | 


4d. a pound, and cheese 3d. In the Broadlee 
manuscript, we find many prices of live animals, 
as well as of wool and skins, of which a few speci- 
mens may suftice. In 1753, among the ‘ goods and 
gear bought by me this year) we find: ‘ From Mr 
Bakster, Neasbut, a mear and foll at L.5, 9s. ;’ and 
the same year, there is sold ‘to a Mers-man a 
black mear, at L.5, 1s’ The following will shew 
the average prices of cattle : ‘From my goodfather, 
a three-year old stott, L.3, 3s.;’ ‘from brother 
John, 3 stirks at L.4, 10s.;’ and ‘from Adam 
Beattie, Erntage, 2 stirks and a eild cow, at L.4’ 
Among the sheep-purchases for the same year we 
* notice: ‘13 lams, 12 payable at 3s. 2d. the i 
and among the sales, ‘57 lams at 2s. 23d. the 
peace, making in all L.6”’ Also, ‘to my mother, 
1 score 10 lams, no pris mad, it must be L.3, 15s,’ 
Of old Broadlee’s servants, the wages are very 
curious. Under date May 1748, we find the follow- 
ing: ‘Hyred Jean Nickle and Hana Little till 
Lady-day for a ston of wool a-pees, and 9s.; Janay 
Nickle, for a ston of wool, till Martinmas, and 18s. ; 
Adam Scott, till Martinmas, for a pair of shoes and 
L.1” The price of shoes may be inferred from the 
following entries: ‘To Jean Tealfer, a pair of 
shoes, cost 2s. 10d.;’ and ‘to Will Mitchellhill, to 
buy shoes, ls.’ The following are specimens of 
old Robert Elliot’s bargains with his men: 
‘Bargained with Adam Beattie to herd the 
Erntage nolt. He is to have 30 sheep’s gress, and 
a cow'’s gress, and the house; and he is to hel 
with smearing and cliping, and hay, and u host 
the Loftholm dyke, and the hay-yard dykes.’ 
Again: ‘ William Gledstone, to had the plough, 
for 5 sheep’s gress and L.3, 10s. Walter Hoom, to 
herd the nolt for a lam and five sheep’s 
James Anderson, for a pair of shoes, an ell of 
linsey, and L.1, 3s’ Among other entries, we 
find: ‘ Anne Heaslop gets her Leu free this year, 
because she biggit it last year ;’ ‘John Little gets 
his house for 10s, and three days’ clipping and 
spinning.’ Again: ‘ Hyred Betty Wenn for bairn- 
keeper, for half a ston of wool;’ and ‘ Youphan 
Riddle, to mak the cheas, for a ston of wool and 
18s’ Another year: ‘Hyred Jean Heaslop, to 
keep the bairns, from Martinmas 1753 till Whit- 
sunday 1754, for shoes and 12s, ; Betty Heaslop, 
to the byre, from Martinmas till Whitsunday, for 
12s, ; Betty Cairns, to the “inwork” for the same 
time, for 12s.; Rob Thomson, to the barn, for 
L.1, 10s.; and Adam Scott, to ca the plough and 


muck the , for 14s.; paid Janny Thomson, 
for niting 6d.’ 

The expenses of the farmhouse at Broadlee for 
sho _ must have been very trifling, for we 
find | bert Elliot ‘ paid John Elliot in Castleton, 
for merchant-goods gotten from him betwixt 
Whitsunday 1748 and Martin mas 1749, L.4, 2s. 3d.’ 
Indeed, the worthy man might very properly 
have been a party to the following contract, 
subscribed at a later date: ‘We, being all 
farmers by profession, think it useless to restrain 
ourselves formally from — in that con- 
sumptive and foreign luxury called tea; for when 
we consider the slender constitutions of many of the 
higher rank amongst us by whom it is used, we 
consider that it would be but an improper diet to 
qualify us for the more robust and manly parts of 
our business, and therefore we shall only give our 
testimony against it, and leave the aoe of 
it altogether to those who can afford to be weak, 
indolent, and useless,’ 


VIOLET-TIME. 
VioLET-time is come again ; 
Once more laughing through the rain, 
Spring with sunny crown advances, 
Sunshine glittering on his lances. 


Long live Spring !—the rainbow arch 
Greets his coronation march ; 

Green his banners, free and brave, 
From each tree-top rustling wave. 


Birds before him fly in crowds ; 
Fast above him float the clouds ; 
Swifter run rejoicing rivers ; 


Sunbeam darts are in his quivers. 


Where he treads, primroses rise, 
And the daisies ope their eyes ; 
Black-birds sing in every bush, 
Answering the merry thrush. 


Swallows are his heralds fleet, 
Faster than the pulses beat ; 
Butterflies between the showers, 
Tell the glad news to the flowers. 


Our old monarch, Winter, ’s dead ; 
His crown is on another head ; 
Sunbeams chase the envious rain ; 
Violet-time is come again. 


In the course of April will be finished 
‘A CHANGE OF LUCK’ 


On Saturday, May 2, will appear the first portion 
of an Original Novel, entitled 
BLONDEL PARVA, 
By the Author of 
‘Maxims By A Man oF THE WorRLD? 
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